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SANITY IN THE SADDLE 

The eoad to international peace is an open road. 
The principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
namely, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, are at 
last upon that road. On the evening of July 10 there 
went forth from our State Department a most signifi- 
cant announcement. The announcement reads: 

The President, in view of the far-reaching importance 
of the question of limitation of armament, has ap- 
proached with informal but definite inquiries the group 
of powers heretofore known as the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers — that is, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan — to ascertain whether it would be agreeable 
to them to take part in a conference on this subject, to 
be held in Washington at a time to be mutually agreed 
upon. If the proposal is found to be acceptable, formal 
invitations for such a conference will be issued. 

It is manifest that the question of limitation of arma- 
ment has a close relation to Pacific and Far Eastern 
problems, and the President has suggested that the 
powers especially interested in the problems should un- 
dertake in connection with these problems the consider- 
ation of all matters bearing upon their solution, with a 
view of reaching a common understanding with respect 
to principles and policies in the Far East. This has 
been communicated to the powers concerned, and China 
has also been invited to take part in the discussion relat- 
ing to Far Eastern problems. 

Here at last is a beginning in the right direction. 
The peaceful settlement of international disputes, to be 
abiding, must take the form first of a conference of duly 
accredited delegates. These delegates in conference will 
then agree upon certain measures. Then these measures 
will be returned to their respective governments for rati- 
fication. When ratified, these measures will become law 
for the nations ratifying. The nations then undertake 
to observe the law which they have voluntarily accepted. 
Such is the open road along which nations must travel 
in their march to peace. This communication from the 
State Department is the first step along that road. 
There is to be a conference. It is to be in Washington. 
It is to be held at a time agreeable to the parties. It is 
called primarily for the consideration of the limitation 
of armament. Thus, the nations are entering upon the 
road. 

But the significance of the step does not end with that. 
The conference is to deal with problems of the Pacific 
and of the Far East. It will take into consideration "all 
matters bearing upon their solution." That is very in- 
clusive. The conferees will be charged to reach a com- 
mon understanding with respect to principles and poli- 
cies in the Par East. It is peculiarly fitting that China 
has been invited to take part in the discussion relating 
to those problems with which she is concerned. 

The public mind throughout the world, leaping ahead, 



saw at once that such a conference — quite as in the case 
with the call for the First Hague Conference — would in- 
evitably touch larger problems than the limitation of 
armaments and the volcanic Pacific issues. It would not 
be possible to gather about the conference table the rep- 
resentatives of the great nations of the world without 
passing, formally or informally, to discussion of the over- 
shadowing question of evolving a world organization for 
peace that would be acceptable to the Government of the 
United States. Men and women everywhere know that 
the other nations of the world think constantly of the 
need for the co-operation of the United States. Men 
and women everywhere know that the Harding admin- 
istration is committed to "an association of nations." 
The pressure of those two facts could not be escaped, if 
representatives of the nations sit down in conference in 
Washington. So, the world awaits developments with 
something akin to the emotions with which it observed 
the gathering of the world's statesmen in Paris. 

Here is the most hopeful step in the direction of in- 
ternational peace since the Second Hague Conference 
of 1907. The conferees to this conference will not be 
concerned with war measures; their time will be de- 
voted to the consideration of the methods of peace. Here 
we find no violation of the principle that international 
relations can be safely and permanently adjusted only 
under laws mutually accepted. Nothing here does vio- 
lence to the principle that all States are entitled to the 
protection of the law. There is here nothing of a sub- 
ordination of the rights of the many to the force and 
authority of the few; no unrestrained, victorious terms 
of peace imposed by mere brute force; nothing here of 
conquests confirmed in secret treaties; nothing here of 
conquered territories adroitly concealed as mandatories ; 
no attempt here to combine legislative, executive, and 
judicial authority in the hands of nine men dominated 
by five or any other number.; nothing here of an attempt 
to ignore past achievement in international adjustments. 

No wonder that all parties concerned have accepted 
this plan enthusiastically. We have here the kind of an 
organization which the United States can enter cheer- 
fully, for it is the kind of an organization the United 
States has always been glad to enter. Indeed, there is 
a perfectly good law upon the statute books embodied in 
the navy appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, which provides for the calling of sub- 
stantially such a conference. So relevant is this section 
of the bill that we call the attention of our readers again 
to its provisions : 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through media- 
tion or arbitration, to the end that war may. be honorably 
avoided. It looks with apprehension and disfavor upon a 
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general increase of armament throughout -the world, but it 
realizes that no single nation can disarm, and that without 
a common agreement upon the subject every considerable 
power must maintain a relative standing in military 
strength. 

In view of the premises, the President is authorized and 
requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not later than 
the close of the war in Europe, all the great governments 
of the world to send representatives to a conference which 
shall be charged with the duty of formulating a plan for a 
court of arbitration or other tribunal, to which disputed 
questions between nations shall be referred for adjudication 
and peaceful settlement, and to consider the question of dis- 
armament and submit their recommendation to their re- 
spective governments for approval. The President is hereby 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission by 
eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of peace, 
to be representatives of the United States in such a confer- 
ence. The President shall fix the compensation of said rep- 
resentatives, and such secretaries and other employees as 
may be needed. Two hundred thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated and set 
aside and placed at the disposal of the President to carry 
into effect the provisions of this paragraph. 

If at any time before the construction authorized by this 
act shall have been contracted for there shall have been 
established, with the co-operation of the United States of 
America, an international tribunal or tribunals competent 
to secure peaceful determinations of all international dis- 
putes, and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval 
expenditures as may be inconsistent with the engagements 
made in the establishment of such tribunal or tribunals may 
be suspended, When so ordered by the President of the 
United States. 

Of course, we have here the beginning of that associa- 
tion of nations which is to be, an association outlined 
with considerable detail upon the inside of the front 
cover of this magazine. The question of armament and 
the problems of the Pacific, important as they are, are 
but incidents along the road to that governed world 
where wars will be unnecessary. This conference is but 
a step to other and similar conferences where all the na- 
tions will meet in a similar spirit and for this high pur- 
pose. Out of conferences such as this will develop that 
extension of international law which is the prime busi- 
ness of such conferences. Out of such conferences, and 
only out of such conferences, can we see the up-building 
of that international organ calculated to promote peace 
among nations. Compromise, expediency, and imme- 
diate self-interest there may be, but in no such sense as 
these were present at Versailles. This kind of a meeting, 
made up of persons cooled of their passions, possessed of 
sober second thought, capable of attending to the restora- 
tion of international law, is the beacon light of the 
nations. 

Such a conference cannot fail. It will be most care- 
fully prepared for in advance. Every problem will be 



approached with the desire to eliminate rather than 
create differences. The British Commonwealth is a unit 
in support of this plan. Indeed, the meeting of the 
premiers in London made President Harding's invita- 
tion possible. China, Japan, France, Italy will be rep- 
resented. While the presumption is that this first con- 
ference will be limited in its membership, we see no rea- 
son why any nation outside this group may not also be 
represented should it desire. 

In any event, this invitation, coming from America, 
has been accepted. It has met with unanimous acclaim. 
The enthusiasm is marked. The need is great. The 
results none can fully forecast; but they will be immeas- 
urably significant. 



THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 

If we may personify the peace psychology of the 
world, we should say that he has been on a long 
journey into a far country. He has been wasting his 
substance with riotous living, after which there arose 
for him a mighty famine. All was not well in his world. 
He was disquieted at aspects of Britain's behavior in 
Mesopotamia, at French occupation in Syria, at Greek 
campaigns against Turkey, and the like. He saw young 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha rather successful with his na- 
tionalist government in Angora, standing in the picture 
as a youthful Turkish combination of George Washing- 
ton and Napoleon. He beheld the Anatolian Govern- 
ment flirting with Bol'shevist Russia, with Afghan, and 
Persia. It seemed to him that the Moslem world was 
gathering behind this capable Turk, receiving the while 
no little encouragement from France and Italy. It was 
reported to him that the Greek political situation was a 
mixture of graft and insubordination, the people of that 
country longing for a cessation of the war, but muzzled 
by the familiar martial law and censorship. He was 
forced to ponder also upon the difficulties farther north. 
When the Council of the League of Nations proposed at 
its thirteenth session in Geneva a settlement of the Vilna 
dispute, neither the Polish nor the Lithuanian delegates 
would agree. He found practically all of continental 
Europe in turmoil, every European State acting as if it 
were sufficient unto itself. He knew Enrope to be eco- 
nomically a natural unit, and that the continental States 
of Europe must certainly organize themselves unto their 
salvation, but to him there was no very hopeful sign 
that this would happen within any appreciable time. 
There were plenty of the husks which the swine did eat. 
But our prodigal is coming back home, and as he 
returns timorously, men and women are falling pn his 
neck and kissing him. His decision to return dates from 
that happy day in the month of May when the German 



